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SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE CHICAGO STOCK 

YARDS. 

CHAPTER IV. CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES, 
AS REPRESENTED AT THE CHICAGO STOCK YARDS. 

Society is coming to see more and more clearly that there 
is no single specific or panacea for all social ills, but that indeed 
the adequate and thorough treatment of any particular case of 
social difficulty or degeneracy must necessarily involve the whole 
round of social functions in their remedial services. It is not, 
therefore, the purpose of the present chapter to offer any one 
grand cure for the ills of modern industrial society, such as we 
have found to exist in the Stock Yard community. What will 
be attempted, however, is to offer a few suggestions which seem 
to be most pertinent to the writer, in any earnest and thorough- 
going efforts to improve our social organization, from the special 
point of view of large manufacturing communities. And the 
method adopted will be to make these suggestions bear directly 
upon the particular conditions at the yards, inasmuch as they 
are generally typical for the whole country. We propose to 
begin with the most general governmental measures and proceed, 
through a discussion of the functions of the lesser controlling 
bodies, to the most particular and individual measures, with 
special reference to the function and opportunity of the public 
schools in the development of good citizens. 

SECTION XVIII. WHAT THE FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS 

MAY DO. 

It may seem a trifle strange and sensational to say that any 
real and permanently beneficial change in the conditions of life 
of the Chicago Stock Yard community may involve an amend- 
ment of the United States constitution to admit federal supervi- 
sion of interstate corporations, and likewise of the Illinois state 
constitution to admit local management of truly local affairs. 
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But if our foregoing analysis be correct, and society be really 
and truly organic, there is no reason why such a large constitu- 
tional change might not be necessitated by any more than 
merely superficial reform of a particular community. It is not 
maintained here that such constitutional amendments must neces- 
sarily be made. That must be left for constitutional specialists 
to decide. But, inasmuch as the community studied is typical 
for a very general condition of affairs throughout the country, 
it is maintained that the proposition of, or need of, a constitu- 
tional amendment which might grow out of the reform measures 
suggested should properly be considered neither very strange 
nor very sensational. 

In view of the facts presented in sec. xxii, perhaps the 
first and most vital point at which general governmental action 
should be directed is that of the state and local revenue system. 
As shown in the section referred to, many of the largest and 
wealthiest industrial concerns are evading their just measure of 
support to the agencies of public betterment and control, because, 
first, there is no uniform state legislation, and indeed hardly can 
be, on the question of the legal standing and taxation of large 
corporations. The reference to the Delaware and New Jersey 
laws, already cited, makes this point plain. It is incumbent, 
therefore, upon the general government to take such measures 
as will insure uniformity and interstate justice upon this matter. 
It has been suggested by some that a responsible commission be 
created by Congress with legal power to license large corpora- 
tions organized in one state to do business in another under 
specified conditions, and that without this license such conduct 
of business would be illegal. Whether this measure would have 
too many practical obstacles to its success, legislative specialists 
must decide. Whether the measure would require a constitu- 
tional amendment, judicial specialists must decide. 

Another measure for the general control of large corpora- 
tions being widely urged today is that of general publicity of 
accounts. Whether this measure were carried out to the fullest 
extent or only in certain particulars, it would have a tendency, 
at any rate, to decrease the amount of false stock quotations, to 
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enable men to judge the market conditions with much greater 
accuracy and safety, and to unite in co-operation many firms 
doing similar kinds of business. As a matter of fact, we believe, 
with eminent and successful business-men such as Mr. S. W. 
Allerton, above referred to, that the principle of publicity is the 
most fundamental principle of social reform which can be 
employed. 

With respect to the work of the state government, two or 
three reform measures may be suggested. In the first place, 
the city of Chicago ought to be enabled, by state legislative act 
if necessary, to organize its disjointed and obsolete methods of 
public government and revenue into one effective and economical 
system. 

Again, the question of some kind of compulsory insurance 
ought to be brought up, and effective measures similar to those 
in force in Germany ought to be adopted, for all employers of 
labor uniformly. 1 This measure would in a degree relieve the 
waste of body and mind at present incident to the worry of the 
workman regarding his security in sickness and old age. 

Once more, more thorough factory laws should be passed 
compelling the better protection of machinery, better sanitation 
of places of employment, and enabling a more thorough system 
of factory inspection. 

SECTION XIX. WHAT THE CITY GOVERNMENT MAY DO. 

Assuming a good system of revenue — and the existing sys- 
tem must certainly be reorganized — the city should take active 
measures looking to the immediate introduction of certain local 
improvements. These improvements have been ably urged by 
Mayor Harrison himself in his annual reports for 1899 and 1900. 

In the first place, a much larger number of public baths, 
located in the industrial districts of the city especially, should 
be built. The report of the health commissioner shows the large 
number of baths given by those already in operation, at very 
moderate cost and with immensely beneficial results. It is not 
too much to say that good public baths, especially in hot 

* See Special Report of the United States Commissioner of Labor, No. 4, 1893. 
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weather, are sources of real moral and civic righteousness and 
good order. 

Once more, the city should take immediate and active meas- 
ures for the securing of grounds for small parks in these localities, 
while an easy opportunity is offered. In connection with these 
parks should be playgrounds and places for wholesome amuse- 
ment for the children. The movement, already enthusiastically 
organized and ably advanced, to secure playgrounds in connec- 
tion with the public-school buildings should be encouraged by 
all good citizens. 

The matter of good paving and garbage disposal and general 
sanitation of these congested industrial communities also 
deserves the immediate attention of the city and encouragement 
and support of all good citizens. The examples of excellent 
and economical pavings, and of garbage disposal, coming to us 
from every great European city, and beginning to be employed 
in some cities in America, should induce the people of Chicago 
to stop wasting their money and the health of the citizens with 
the miserable excuse for these municipal benefits which the 
people of the industrial districts have had to put up with hereto- 
fore. Not all the citizens know that even here in Chicago, at 
the House of Correction on the West Side, we have one of the 
best and most inexpensive garbage consumers in the world, and 
by only a slight adaptation of existing agencies this system of 
garbage consumption could be utilized for power at various 
points in the city to supply the whole city with electric 
lights. 

The great opportunity offered by the new drainage canal, 
for the improvement of drinking water, and the affording of a 
great waterway for commerce and pleasure, need not perhaps be 
urged at this point. 

Another city improvement which would have a decided bene- 
ficial reflex influence upon the whole city, including its poorer 
districts, will be the proposed improvement of the lake front 
from the Lake Front Park at Twelfth street to Jackson Park at 
Fifty-sixth street. This improvement will undoubtedly cost a 
large sum, but will in time many fold repay the outlay ; and the 
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temper and spirit of Chicago are a guarantee that such a grand 
and beneficial improvement will not long be allowed to go 
unrealized. 

SECTION XX. WHAT THE CLUBS AND SETTLEMENTS MAY DO. 

The present widespread movement of almost all voluntary 
organizations in the city for the beautifying and purifying of 
Chicago is one of the most encouraging developments of recent 
years. The efforts of the Municipal Art League, led by Lorado 
Taft and Franklin MacVeagh, and of the Non-Partisan League, 
for the artistic improvement of the city, should be earnestly 
seconded by all citizens who have any desire for a noble and 
healthful city in which to live. 1 

In these matters of civic reform one of the most effective 
agencies developed in recent years is that of the women's clubs. 
The women of these clubs are almost the only members of the 
community who, by reason of leisure, and intellectual and 
artistic training, can have the most unfettered opportunity to 
discuss and inaugurate these reforms. As a very general rule, 
also, the women have the sanitary and artistic instinct, and also 
the independent courage with which to make these ideal meas- 
ures successful. 

The social settlements, such as those of Chicago Commons, 
Hull House, and the University of Chicago Settlement in the 
Stock Yard district, have very great possibilities for social bet- 
terment, if they can be kept from becoming mere large institu- 
tional machines for trying mechanically to grind out certain 
kinds of good citizens, and can be kept instinct with the spirit 
of personal democratic devotion to the people among whom 
they are located. And it should be the special duty and privi- 
lege of the great manufacturing concerns doing business in their 
neighborhood to help the settlements in every way possible, to 
improve the conditions of life and increase the efficiency of 
their employees. 

1 For accounts of the two organizations here referred to, see the Chicago Record- 
Herald, for April 28 and May 5, 1901. 
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SECTION XXI. WHAT THE CHARITIES AND PHILANTHROPIES 

MAY DO. 

What the. charities and philanthropies of the city of Chicago 
may most profitably do with respect to the problems of its great 
industrial centers may perhaps be summed up in the one word 
"organize." Let them profit by the example of the great industrial 
concerns themselves, which by organization have begun to elimi- 
nate so many of the former elements of economic confusion, 
repetition, and waste. At present the charities and philanthro- 
pies scattered throughout the city are often working at cross 
purposes with each other, unnecessarily trying to cover two or 
three times the same territory, and having as yet no well-recog- 
nized central bureau through which systematically to direct their 
business. The Bureau of Associated Charities, ably conducted 
and managed, offers the very means needed for this systematic 
co-operation of all charitable agencies in the city. And it is 
certainly time that these agencies should open their eyes more 
widely to the advantages of this organization. It would prevent 
duplication of work, insure the detection of fraud, and provide 
much more effectively for the real help and strengthening of 
those who need to be enabled to help themselves. 

SECTION XXII. WHAT THE CHURCHES MAY DO. 

The most immediate movement to which the churches as a 
whole may, perhaps, most profitably direct their attention may 
also be summed up in the word "organize." The Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers in New York city, already 
referred to, has demonstrated there the great practical value 
of this principle applied in church work, and the replies received 
from the pastors addressed by the writer on the subject in Chi- 
cago show that the times may indeed be ripe for such a move- 
ment here. It would certainly increase the growing sense of 
fraternal unity among the followers of Christ, and afford the 
necessary machinery for systematically carrying that spirit into 
effective daily practice. In this there need be no fear of mere 
superfluous machinery, if the spirit of Christian devotion is 
strengthened by the added opportunities for doing effective 
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Christian work. The method of organization, indeed, is the only 
successful method of any large undertaking for modern urban, 
as distinct from rural, communities. In our great contemporary 
cities the elements of social life are so complex and so widely 
scattered that only by highly specialized and unified systems of 
communication and control can these scattered elements be 
brought into working relations with each other. In accordance 
with this suggestion, based upon the experience of New York, 
we believe that the external or extensive aspects of church work 
in Chicago may be very greatly benefited. The movement here 
has already been organized, with Professor Graham Taylor at its 
head. 

On the intensive or internal side of church work especial 
attention should be devoted to the new movement in the direc- 
tion of reorganizing the Sunday school upon a more practical 
and effective basis. I refer here especially to the recent work 
undertaken under the direction of President Harper, Professor 
Burton, and others in connection with the work of the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church of this city. The plan is to organize the 
Sunday school upon the principle of the graded secular schools, 
with a view to enabling both teachers and pupils to get a more 
systematic and firm grasp upon the teachings and history of the 
Bible, and through them a more reverent and profound appre- 
hension and experience of the moral and spiritual life. The 
curriculum which is now being prepared divides the school into 
two general divisions. The first or elementary division corre- 
sponds to the public-school grades up to the fourth, and the 
second or advanced division corresponds to the higher grades 
and the high school. Besides these two there are a kindergar- 
ten division and an adult division. From the first grade to the 
adult division regular examinations are held in December, 
March, and June. The answers to printed questions are written 
at home and then submitted to be examined. If a student fails 
in the examination, he does not pass and is required to do the 
work of the grade again. For Grades 1 to 4 the curriculum 
calls for stories and verses from the Bible, with the free use of 
pictures. An elementary course upon the Bible as a collection 
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of great books is designed for the fourth grade. The study 
of biography is the work for the fifth and sixth grades, and 
studies in separate books are given in the seventh and eighth. 
In the grades corresponding to the high school, biblical history 
is studied — a year and a half being spent on Old Testament 
history, a year and a half on the life of Christ, and a year on 
the apostolic age. In the adult division the courses are elect- 
ive. In this division one of the most interesting courses is upon 
"business ethics." A group of active business-men are trying 
to find out just how far they can carry their Christianity into the 
daily affairs of business life, as it is at present constituted. Dur- 
ing the week they ask their business associates questions that 
bear on topics under consideration, tabulate the answers, and 
report to the leader, who files the answers in a card catalogue. 
From these some interesting truths are ascertained. One result 
of these investigations has occasioned the discovery that a 
majority of business-men are intensely interested in genuine 
religion. And text-books covering these courses are in prepara- 
tion. The whole system is infused with the most earnest spirit 
of devotion. Let such a system as this be encouraged and 
adopted throughout the country, and many of the difficulties 
that now beset our industrial and social life will certainly be very 
greatly diminished. Earnest, intelligent, Christian thoughtful- 
ness is everywhere the victorious foe of social confusion and 
contention. 

SECTION XXIII. WHAT PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZENS MAY DO. 

After all, any question of high and worthy civic life reduces 
itself ultimately to a matter to be decided personally by each 
individual. And the future greatness and glory of Chicago will 
be decided by the number and earnestness of the individual citi- 
zens, who determine that, as for themselves, they will become 
informed upon the great and urgent social movements of their 
day around them, and will act unflinchingly and habitually in 
accordance with the duties and privileges which they discover to 
be theirs. 

In the first place, every citizen ought to be in some way 
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associated with some civic organization for the commercial, 
artistic, or moral advancement of the city. Such an organization 
as the Civic Federation is typical of scores of smaller, but 
important and essential, organizations scattered throughout Chi- 
cago. In the second place, every citizen should regularly take 
some paper, magazine, or journal which frequently discusses 
intelligently and impartially the great municipal and national 
problems of the day. These discussions should be illustrated 
and free from pedantic or burdensome vocabulary. In the third 
place, every citizen should be actively identified with some 
political organization ; and it is to be hoped that the time will 
come when the usefulness and honor of such an identification 
will be so apparent that it will be considered a privilege rather 
than an irksome duty. To say that the individual citizen should 
deal honestly with his fellow-men in business and pay honestly 
his taxes to the city would almost be to state a moral platitude. 
But it cannot be overemphasized that only by such common 
honesty can the people of Chicago achieve for their city that 
position of true civic eminence and greatness which so many 
believe to be its destiny. 

" But how," it may pertinently be asked, "are these good and 
zealous high-minded citizens to be produced where they do not 
exist?" This is, indeed, a pertinent question, and is the very 
crux of the whole problem here under discussion. As a matter 
of fact, a very large proportion of the people of any one of our 
cities is made up of those who, through force of adverse circum- 
stances or lack of contact with the sources of highest civiliza- 
tion, have not yet been able to appropriate their share of the 
race's accumulated fund of the means of culture and of self- 
government. Our whole unskilled, manual laboring population 
is composed almost entirely of the classes which have not yet 
advanced beyond the stage of impulsive and unreflective action. 
And the chief problem of democracy of our day, indeed, is to 
devise an effective method of enabling these classes to rise to 
their due position of intelligent self-direction. And this leads 
us to the question of the special social function and position of 
the public school. 
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SECTION XXIV. WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MAY DO. 

The public schools hold the strategic position in modern 
civilization. This is evident from two points of view. In the 
first place, one cannot help observing, in riding over the territory 
of a large city, how the public schools, almost alone of all insti- 
tutions, are deliberately distributed where they are most needed. 
Almost all other institutions spring up and are located at hap- 
hazard, because in general they are not directed from any 
widely recognized and established center. Not only do the 
public schools hold the strategic position on account of their 
physical location, but also on account of that of which such loca- 
tion is but the symbol and outward expression, viz., their 
control of the ideas and ideals of the rising generation. What 
makes any industrial or social monopoly such a power for good 
or evil is that it is first a monopoly of the knowledge of the par- 
ticular conditions of action — knowledge of particular inventions 
and discoveries. Modern industry has been so rapidly extending 
its territorial area through commerce that the managers, who 
have been able by superior advantages first to monopolize the 
knowledge of the commercial conditions, have been able to reap 
enormous incomes. If we are ever to have a democracy in the 
true sense of the word, it must be by enabling the less favored 
members of the community also to become conscious of the con- 
ditions of their daily activities. And here is the pre-eminent 
mission of the public school. 

The question then arises : How may our public schools be 
made more efficient than at present in the diffusion of the impor- 
tant social truths most urgently needed by the rising generation? 
If we take stock of the present public-school curriculum, even 
in its best examples, such as we have in Chicago, we find that it 
consists substantially of the " three R's," "readin', 'ritin', and 'rith- 
metic," in much the same forms in which they were developed 
by the industrial demands of rural conditions fifty years ago, and 
in addition a host of "frills" and "flounces" — studies of nature, 
art, and literature, with some domestic and manual disciplines — 
which have not yet been thoroughly assimilated into the course. 
Perhaps the most urgent need of the public-school curriculum 
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The Individual or Subjective Factors: The Agent's Impulses. 


Educational Disciplines: The Agent's Methods. 
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5. Artistic. 
(Affection.) 


Expression. 


Acting. 

Singing. 

Playing. 

Painting. 

Public speaking, etc. 


Art. 
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Dramatics. 
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4. Abstract. 
(Reflection.) 


Instruction. 


Studying. 
Reflecting. 
Experimenting. 
Investigating. 
Describing, etc. 


Science. 


Mathematics. 
Logic. 
Psychology. 
Pedagogy. 
Metaphysics, etc. 


Normal. 
Philosophical. 
Astronomical. 
Pure science, etc. 
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Inductive 
processes. 

Need of 
idealiza- 
tion. 

Emphasis 
upon the 
predicate. 


3. Inventive. 
(Reflection.) 


Production. 


Carving. 
Hammering. 
Plowing. 
Buying. 
Exchanging, etc. 


Business. 


Economics. 
Banking. 
Engineering. 
Exchange. 
Money, etc. 


Business colleges. 
Technological. 
Commercial. 
Agricultural. 
Horticultural, etc. 


V, 




2. Emotional. 
(Affection.) 


Conviviality. 


Bowing. 
Shaking hands. 
Kissing. 
Embracing. 
Dancing, etc. 


Intercourse. 


Customs. 
The family. 
Etiquette. 
Dancing. 
Games, etc. 


Housekeeping. 
" Ladies' finishing." 
Etiquette. 
Dancing, etc. 


S 




1. Impulsive. 
(Projection.) 


Exercise. 


Walking. 

Eating. 

Sleeping. 

Bathing. 

Sporting. 

Toilet, etc. 


Athletics. 


Field sports. 
Medicine. 
Surgery. 
Hygiene. 
Physiology, etc. 


Gymnastic. 

Medical. 
Pharmaceutical. 
Swimming. 
Cooking, etc. 


H 



1 " Let it suffice that in the light of these two facts, namely, that the 
mind is one, and that nature is its correlative history, is to be read and 
written .... a man is a bundle of relations, a knot of roots, whose flower 
and fruitage is the world. All his faculties refer to natures out of him." — 
Emerson, Essay on History. 

The categories in each class of the above table are not intended to be 
either exhaustive or exactly corresponding to those in other classes. It is 
conceded that they may be better arranged. The table is, however, 
intended to indicate : 

1. That the individual in his various functional aspects or "interests" 
is an active synthesis, epitome, or focalization of the universe in such a way 



that these interests appear both as products and as producers o 
ing occupations and institutions — all together constituting 
human experience. In other words, the self can be shown in < 
to be a microcosm, of which society (ultimately the universe) is tl 
(A clear concrete statement of the nature of the self in its outw 
and relations is not only of present importance to sociology, 
imperatively demanded both by ethics and by the more immec 
cal disciplines of social science — law, administration, charitii 
penal reforms, and industrial management.) 

2. That the place and function of the educational disci;. 
up and facilitate this thoroughly organic relation between t 
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Tactics. 

Law. 

Politics. 
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Painting. 
Singing. 
Playing. 
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Mathematics. 
Logic. 
Psychology. 
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Metaphysics, etc. 



Economics. 
Banking. 
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Exchange. 
Money, etc. 



Customs. 
The family. 
Etiquette. 
Dancing. 
Games, etc. 



Field sports. 
Medicine. 
Surgery. 
Hygiene. 
Physiology, etc. 



Military. 

Law. 

Theological. 

Bible. 

Administrative, etc. 



Painting. 
Musical. 
Dramatic. 
Oratorical. 
Design, etc. 



Normal. 
Philosophical. 
Astronomical. 
Pure science, etc. 



Business colleges. 
Technological. 
Commercial. 
Agricultural. 
Horticultural, etc. 



Housekeeping. 
" Ladies' finishing.' 
Etiquette. 
Dancing, etc. 



Gymnastic. 
Medical. 
Pharmaceutical. 
Swimming. 
Cooking, etc. 



The Social or Objective Factors: The Agent's Ideals. 



Social 
Functions. 



Social Occupations. 



Rightness. 



Beauty. 



Knowledge. 



Wealth. 



Sociability. 



Health. 



Administrative 
vocations. 



f War. 
| Law. 

<J Legislation. 
I Administration. 
1^ Ministry, etc. 



Art vocations. 



f Acting. 
I Singing. 
<( Playing. 
I Art. 
^ Oratory, etc. 



f Teaching. 



Learned voca- 
tions. 



Statistics. 
Investigation. 
Journalism. 
Lecturing, etc. 



Business voca- 
tions. 



f Manufacture. 
I Mining. 
■{ Farming. 
[ Trading. 
[_ Banking, etc. 



Sociable voca- 
tions. 



Housekeeping. 

Entertaining. 

Catering. 

Dancing. 

Saloonkeeping.etc. 



Physiological 
vocations. 



Physical training. 

Medicine. 

Surgery. 

Dentistry. 

Cooking. 

Ball-playing, etc. 



Social 
Institutions. 



The army. 
The court. 
The legislature. 
The penitentiary. 
The church, etc. 



The theater. 
The opera. 
The studio. 
The gallery. 
The forum, etc. 



The school. 

The library. 

The laboratory. 

The press. 

The lecture bur., etc. 



The shop. 
The factory. 
The farm. 
The store. 
The bank, etc. 



The family. 
The club. 
The fraternity. 
The dancing class. 
The saloon, etc. 



The gymnasium. 
The hospital. 
The natatorium. 
The dormitory. 
The cafe'. 
The ball team, etc. 



Social 
Classes. 



Conserva- 
tives, 
reflective 
processes. 

Need of 
materiali- 
zation. 

Advocates of 
present so- 
cial order, 



Radicals, 
direct 
processes. 

Need of 
idealiza- 
tion. 

Advocates of 
the new 
social or- 
der. 



:rests appear both as products and as producers of correspond- 
ns and institutions — all together constituting the total of 
ence. In other words, the self can be shown in concrete detail 
asm, of which society (ultimately the universe) is the macrocosm, 
■etc statement of the nature of the self in its outward bearings 
is not only of present importance to sociology, but is being 
lemanded both by ethics and by the more immediately practi- 
; of social science — law, administration, charities, pedagogy. 
, and industrial management.) 

he place and function of the educational disciplines is to set 
tate this thoroughly organic relation between the individual 



and his setting, so that he shall be free in the development and realization 
of his normal interests. 

3. That each of the six functions enumerated is necessary both to indi- 
vidual and to social development. 

4. That all human occupations may be fundamentally divided into two 
classes : first, those in which the inductive experimental processes are 
most prominent, needing and leading up to the formulation of ideas and 
plans ; second, those in which the deductive, reflective processes are most 
prominent, needing and leading to the application of the ideas worked out. 
This may be called the organic circuit of social functions, and is as true for 
the activities within a single institution as for those in society as a whole. 
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today is to secure some systematic organization and correlation 
of the various kinds of studies, so as to see them in their due 
relations and reciprocal bearings upon one another. It is now 
generally agreed by educators that the basal principle for any 
thoroughgoing correlation of studies must be a statement of the 
system of interests of the pupil himself. If we try to determine 
the respective fields or subject-matters of the sciences, we find it 
possible to do so only as we regard them as the means for sub- 
serving or fulfilling the elementary human interests or wants. 
Thus, in a given square mile of territory, it is impossible to dis- 
cover and distinguish a geological fact or a botanical fact or a 
medicinal fact, or an economic or artistic or political fact, without 
distinguishing them on the basis of the fundamental attitudes 
which mankind finds it necessary to take functionally toward 
the phenomena of which they are the statement. In other words, 
the sciences or studies are the formulation of the methods by 
which human interests realize themselves. Hence the studies of 
the curriculum must, both logically and practically, be correlated 
in accordance with the way in which they respectively serve to 
advance the satisfaction of the elemental human wants or social 
functions. And this statement would hold true as well for the 
special kinds of schools, such as medical, industrial, artistic, 
theological, etc., which are but particular and elaborate develop- 
ments of special studies. Stating these relations in the form of 
a table, we get the accompanying correlation of studies and of 
schools with reference to their development of the six funda- 
mental human interests. 

Now, what is the use of this table ? For our present purpose 
perhaps its chief use is to indicate the fact that the studies of 
the public school should be viewed and administered with respect 
to their special adaptation to developing and enriching the fun- 
damental social interests, or typical tendencies in conduct, which 
every child brings with him into the schoolroom. For example, 
the child when he comes to school has already developed in the 
family and among his playmates certain forms of social, athletic, 
proprietary, artistic, and moral interests. In our great cities 
the child is vitally interested in all those social institutions and 
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practices going on about him, and daily determining his life. 
The old abstract study of pure arithmetical sums, spelling, read- 
ing, and writing, while important in their place, are no longer 
sufficient to give him a consciousness of his surroundings ade- 
quate to enable him, as he grows up, intelligently and effectively 
to direct his conduct. This fact is becoming more and more 
clearly perceived by educators in all parts of the country. An 
excellent example comes to hand in the pamphlet issued by the 
Northern Illinois Teachers' Association for its meeting of April, 
1901, at Moline, 111. In this pamphlet are two articles, one 
on "Sociological Teaching in Elementary Schools ; the Essen- 
tials of Method," by Henry W. Thurston, of the Chicago Normal 
School, and the other, "Some Concrete Experiences," by Kate 
Starr Kellogg, principal of the Louis Champlain School of Chi- 
cago. In both of these articles is ably advocated the growing 
need for study, on the part of the elementary-school pupil, of 
the simpler aspects of city sanitation, fire protection, political 
management, industrial activity, etc. The essentials of these 
sociological methods, as summed up by Mr. Thurston, are : 
"That the child shall continually grow in consciousness of the 
actual and ideal functions of all the typical societies of which he 
is a member ; that he shall continually grow in consciousness of 
his unity with the membership ; and that he shall continually 
grow in the power of voluntary co-operation with his fellow- 
members, to the end that the ideal functions may be exercised." 
A little search in different quarters reveals the fact that these 
ideas are already beginning to stir the minds of teachers else- 
where. For example, somewhat similar principles are being 
applied by Professor Charles W. French at the Hyde Park High 
School of Chicago through the organization of his school as a 
school city with regularly elected officials. The advantages of this 
organization, as stated by Mr. French and exemplified in the 
school, are (1) that it affords a means of realizing and practicing 
democratic self-government on the part of the pupil; (2) that it 
cultivates a spirit in favor of the best moral impulses in the 
school, instead of the worst, as frequently occurred under the 
old system of autocratic dominance; and (3) that it leads to a 
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wider interest in all civic and municipal affairs. Another 
example of the application of kindred principles is afforded by 
the courses offered by Miss Emily J. Rice 1 during the past year 
at the Chicago Institute. The courses involve industrial and 
sociological trips to various points and localities of interest 
throughout the city in connection with the study of local his- 
tory, and the preparation of papers and exercises based upon the 
observations. An outline of some of these studies is so sug- 
gestive that it is inserted here. In this way the natural and 
vital interests of the pupils are taken advantage of to give them 
breadth and strength, and at the same time enable them to 
develop more fully in a natural way the facilities of writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, grammar, and the other traditional disci- 
plines, by making them tributary to the child's inevitable efforts 
for satisfaction in the environment in which he must live. 2 



SYLLABUS OF A COURSE CONDUCTED WITH GRAMMAR-SCHOOL PUPILS BY MISS EMILY 
J. RICE, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, IN THE 
SUMMER OF I9OO, AT THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE. 

Industrial and sociological trips in connection with the work in local history. 

1. Visit a congested district. Collect so far as possible accurate data on the 
following topics : 

Streets : width, pavement, gutters, park, sweeping, sprinkling. 

Alleys : width, pavement, cleanliness, garbage boxes, garbage wagons, final 

destination of garbage. 

Sidewalks. 

Transportation : number of lines, points of communication, cost, time. 

Houses : building line, lawns, materials, repairs, value, plumbing, fire protection, 

light, size, number of inhabitants, rent, owner. 

Places of amusement. 

Schools, and attendance. 

Churches. 

Occupation of the people. 

Education of the people. 

Business : quality of goods, prices. 

2. Study Englewood according to previous outline. Also apply this outline to a 
fine residence district. 

1 Now of the University of Chicago School of Education. 

"On this whole general subject see John Dewey, The School and Society ; also 
A. W. Small, The Demands of Sociology upon Pedagogy, and John Dewey, My Edu- 
cational Creed — a pamphlet published by the Kellogg Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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3. Study Stock Yard district as before. 
Added points : sewerage, smoke. 

Visit a foreign colony: occupation, education, English spoken, naturalized? natu- 
ralization laws. 

4. Down-town conditions. 
Reasons for high buildings. 

Buildings : fire protection, light and air, size of offices, an instance of different 
interests represented in one building, rents. 
Streets, refuse boxes. 

Reason for concentration of business houses. 
Police service. 
Smoke. 

Street venders, license, begging. 
Causes of conditions and means of bettering them. 

Whenever the question of cause comes up, it should be considered, but not neces- 
sarily answered then. Collect more data, then consider the question again. 

5. City government. 

Officers : duties, salaries, how appointed. 

Taxes : how levied, how collected, how used. 

Building regulations. 

Meat and milk regulations. 

Smoke regulations. 

Truant laws. 

System of parks : where placed, how maintained. 

Water and sewerage systems. 

Regulations of franchise. 

Visit city council, read city reports. 

6. Settlements. 

Number, projectors, purpose. 

Visit settlement and collect data, number of residents, work of residents, number 
of visitors, number and character of clubs and classes, fitting of settlement build- 
ing, expense of settlement, conditions and needs of community. History of settle- 
ment idea. 

7. Visit Pullman. Study original plan. 
Purpose, effect, history. 

Plan an ideal community. 

Ideal tenement house, make plan, get prices of construction. 

Lay out small model of ideal community with ideal buildings. 

8. Prisons, etc. 

What people need public care? 

Full list of Chicago institutions of public care. 

Individual or group reports on different prisons, reformatories, asylums, hospitals, 

poorhouse. 

Private charitable institutions : projectors, maintenance, method of work, effect 

of work. 

Most helpful kind of charity. 
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9. Industries. 

Different industries represented in Chicago. 

Numbers following them. 

Comparative wages. 

Upon what do wages depend? 

Length of hours. 

Overcrowded occupations. 

Value of occupation to other people. 

Danger and nervous strain of work. 

Pleasure in work. 

Division of labor : cause, effect. 

Interrelation of different occupations. 

Report on sweat-shops. 

Building : light, ventilation, exits, fire protection, precautions against accidents, 

company's care for injured, space per worker. 

Residence district : distance from business, relation between rent and wages. 

Trades unions : organization, purpose, expense, effectiveness. 

Study of William Morris. 

10. Relation between Chicago and the country. 
Telegraph and cable lines. 
Telephone lines : visit telephone exchange. 
Newspapers : visit an office. 

Railroad and steamer lines : points of communication, cost of transportation, 
number of passengers in per day, number of passengers out per day, kinds and 
amounts of imports per day, exports per day, how are goods received? how dis- 
tributed? number of hands through which goods pass, number of profits on goods. 
Visit commission houses on South Water street. 

During the whole year carefully tabulated reports of all visits and readings and 
plans should be made and filed for record. Also art studies and photographs of 
people, places, and things should be made and filed. A blank map of Chicago 
should be gradually filled in, until at the end of the year it will show factories, 
schools, churches, parks, theaters, libraries, art galleries, museums, prisons, refor- 
matories, asylums, hospitals, police stations, fire stations, car lines, railroads. 

SECTION XXV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

In the present study we have, in the first place, surveyed, as 
a typical example of modern industry, the marvelous business 
development at the Chicago Stock Yards. We have endeavored 
to gain a detailed statement of the social conditions of the Stock 
Yard community, as compared with the wealthier Hyde Park 
community. On this basis, and with the aid of the examples 
and experience of progressive employers elsewhere, we have 
endeavored to point out some ways in which industry at the 
yards may be conducted with a greater measure of democratic 
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benefit to its locality. And, finally, we have tried to suggest 
some important constructive methods for developing true democ- 
racy throughout the community. We believe that no measures 
of reform, short of some such thoroughgoing system of publicity 
and practical sociological education as is here outlined, can ever 
still the turmoil of today's labor conflict, or make the early demo- 
cratic hopes of the founders of the republic more than an illu- 
sive dream. For only when men become intelligently, morally, 
and masterfully conscious of the great forces that environ them 
can we have a truly organic society, maintaining itself through 
the free and normal participation of all of its members in all of 
its social functions. 

CHAS. J. BUSHNELL. 
The University of Chicago. 



